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thanks to her Remineron® Execrric typewriter 


And no wonder—electricity does the work— 
helps today’s smart women of letters 
turn out such truly beautiful work in so little time, 
with so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 
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THE CASE OF THE 


HOT DIARY by 


YOUR GIRL FRIDAY 


-..@nd AFTER she read the first few pages . . . was HER face red? It was. She had underestimated her boss. Here's what was 
IN that HOT diary: 


“My secretary keeps complaining about what she calls ‘eye fatigue’. Says reflected glare on harsh typing paper 
and the black print on white paper slows her down to a walk by the end of the day. Well . . . even | have heard 
of Panama-Beaver ‘“‘vision-engineered"’ products. Even | know about those COLORED Panama-Beaver Hypoint 
Carbon papers. They're soothing to the eye and harmonize with all paper. The Panama-Beaver Lustra Colorful inked 
ribbons do the same . . . scientifically harmonizing with letterheads and all forms. And take those EYE-SAVER 
Unimasters for spirit duplicating. Their tinted jackets avoid any glare. Easy on the eye, yet the typing stands out 
and they produce ‘brilliant copies in amazing numbers. | am surprised that my secretary...” 








Well, our Diary snatcher, pink cheeks and all, wasted no time asking her office neighbor about Panama-Beaver. In no time a 
highly competent and accredited representative called to demonstrate the exclusive features the boss had known about all along. 
Now, don't wait for the Boss to write you up in his diary. Just fill in the coupon below. Do it now and you'll receive absolutely 


FREE Panama-Beaver's outstanding eraser that helps you ‘‘erase without a trace". 


— Mail Coupon Now! __ . — 
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— Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
' 13 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Py INtcearen New “ONE-STOP” FILING METHOD 
[Nek hes. saves you a thousand steps! 








Why is correspondence always in one file, 
invoices in another, original orders in another, 
and so on? 
It doesn’t make sense. When you want ALL 
the papers, you trot from file to file to file to 
file... . 

There’s a better way, a step-saving way: the 
new Oxford Pendaflex INTEGRATED 
NAME FILE. 

ALL of the papers of any one account are 
in one place, in one drawer, in one or more 
Oxford Pendaflex hanging folders, and 
properly segregated therein in sets of manila 
“interior” folders, ready for instant selection. 










INF not only saves you a thousand steps, but 
also costs less to install, costs less to operate 
and takes up less room in the files. 


For details, mail the coupon... 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City * St. Louis * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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; your participation in 


the programs of our Association, there are some intangible 
benefits which come to you through your membership that 
perhaps you lose sight of now and then. In an interrogative 
vein—introspectively, if you will—let us consider some of 
those intangibles: 

Haven't you made some effort in the direction of self- 
improvement which you might not have done without 
membership in NSA? And haven't you felt the results of 
those efforts? 

Because of the things you have found to interest you in 
NSA and because you have found that interest to be stimu- 
lating and exciting, haven’t you also found it stimulating 
to develop a real interest in your job? And if you have, 
hasn’t that job taken on new aspects, so that your workday 
is happier and more rewarding? 

Haven't you found yourself picking up new ideas and 
methods—new to you, at least—from your relationships 
with your fellow members and through your attendance at 
Association assemblies of all types and at all levels? Have 
you contributed these new ideas and methods to your job, 
thus making your own position more interesting and at the 
same time making yourself more valuable to your employer? 

Haven’t you learned the wisdom of cooperating whole- 
heartedly with everything that is reasonable, and the value 
of unity? And, because of this, don’t you find it easier to 
accept new policies in your office? Don’t you adapt more 
readily to the changing demands of your job? 

And now, still introspectively, but more positively, let us 
review a few more intangible gains: 

Because of our NSA membership we have proved we 
want a better future and are willing to work for it. The 
proof has come through two main channels. First, our em- 
ployers began to realize, and to appreciate, the fact that we 
are sufficiently interested in our profession to work toward 
the further development of our abilities by study on our 
own time. Secondly, CPS—through which NSA has put 
into practice what it has been preaching—recognized stand- 
ards for the secretarial profession. It encourages and helps 
all its members to meet those standards. Each year partici- 
pation in the program increases, and as it does, so does the 
prestige of our profession. 

While the CPS examination is open to any qualified 
candidate, irrespective of NSA membership, NSA members 
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have taken the lead in this program of upgrading the secre- says that we do not “cheat at solitaire’—we are cruly secre- 


tary. This is as it should be, since we have opportunities to taries—we are truly making use of our share of the recog- 
nition which is coming to secretaries—and we are contribu- 


prepare for this examination which are not fully available 
ting our share to earning that recognition, because we value 


to non-members. Consider the value of our chapter-spon- 
sored study groups; the educational articles which appear in the intangible rewards of our membership. 
our Association publication, and in our chapter bulletins; 
and the fine material provided by our Association, division, YOUR ASSOCIATION 
and chapter education committees. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Did you ever cheat at solitaire? Winning in that way is 
no triumph, as we all know. It’s the same with saying you're 
a lawyer, or a teacher—or a secretary—if you're not. You 
might fool others for a while, but you'd be cheating your- 
self. Every now and then we are asked the difference be- 
tween a stenographer and a secretary, but not so often as 
we used to be, for most people today know there is a dif- 
ference and what it is—not because they've been told, but 
because it has been demonstrated to them. True, there still 
are those who are “cheating at solitaire,” claiming to be sec- 
retaries when they are not; but their deception is usually 
detected quickly today, due to the ever-widening familiarity 
with and awareness of the high standards of the secretarial detietin tities. 
profession—standards which have been established by NSA. NO CARBON-TETRACHLORIDE 
Yes, this is quite an Association of which we are a part. i Qs S WSs DAY ut ail shaliaere 
Wearing a membership pin is like wearing a badge which RPT A S89 and typewriter dealers 




















for type that sparkles 
like MEW 


Cleans type CLEANERI 
Handy dauber whisks 
away dirt and goo in sec- 
onds! Non-inflammable, 
absolutely safe. Slow- 
evaporating, hence eco- 
nomical. Look for the 
smart new orange-and- 
blue carton on your 














and Progressive — in Carbon Paper ? 


You know the usual story about carbon papers—good ‘“‘write,” clean 
copies, good manifolding, long wear. These are qualities which 
should, of course, be present in all better-grade carbon papers, just as 
they are present and taken for granted in Kee Lox Grip-N-Pull. But 
Grip-N-Pull goes on where ordinary better-grade carbons stop. 

Yes, Grip-N-Pull goes on to give you automatic alignment*— no 
more stacking or jogging your carbon and copy paper. And it goes on 
to give you automatic rotation* which means uniform copies and 
longer wear. And it goes on to give you that wonderful feature, auto- 
matic warning of last typing lines, the bugaboo of many even long 





experienced operators. 
Advantages like these make Grip-N-Pull different, and different in a 
way that makes it easier and pleasanter to use—hence progressive too. 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. $7, Rochester 1, New York 


Without obligation, please send salesman to demonstrate Kee 


There’s a Kee Lox branch salesman, or a Kee Lox dealer salesman near Lox Grip-N-Pull Carbon Paper. 


r 
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| 
you who'll be glad to demonstrate Grip-N-Pull. Just fill out the coupon, 
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attach to your firm’s letterhead and mail. We'll do the rest. Name........ 
Company........ 
EE inna csscnscswecsaoncecaanspaiabtconenenicacceatnaleeestcanapenese 
KEE OX, MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carbon Papers and Inked Ribbons City OO 
OVER 50 YEARS OF GOOD IMPRESSIONS Dn a a a —l 
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DOROTHEA L. CHANDLER 
Dean, Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries 








Are You Promoting CPS? 


What can individual NSA members 
do to promote CPS? 


Know regulations. 


If you cannot take the CPS examina- 
tion yourself because you are too young 
or because you have not attained the 
required experience, you can learn what 
the rules are. Then you can encourage 
other secretaries who are 25 and who 
have attained the required experience 
to apply for the 1958 examination. 


What qualifications must a candidate 
have? Here in brief are the qualifica- 
tions for those taking the CPS examina- 
tion (a new brochure with a complete 
statement of qualifications will be print- 
ed in September). A candidate must be 
at least 25 by the deadline date for filing 
applications. Men or women may be 
certified. The exam is open to members 
of NSA and non-members. Each candid- 
ate must give references covering ex- 
perience as a secretary of the highest 
standards. If the candidate is not a high 
school graduate, she must show at least 
seven years’ experience; high school 
graduates must have at least six years’ 
experience, while graduates of accredited 
business colleges and graduates of two- 
year colleges must have four years’ ex- 
perience. College graduates have to at- 
tain three years’ experience to be eligible 
to take the CPS examination. The ex- 
perience presented by candidates must 
show at least one continuous twelve- 
month period of secretarial experience 
with one firm. Each candidate is re- 
quired to give the names and addresses 
of employers in order that the quality of 
work experience can be verified by the 
Qualifications Committee. 


How does a CPS candidate obtain an 
application blank? Each candidate for 
the CPS examination must write to the 
Committee on Qualifications, The Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, 222 West 
11 Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri, for 
an application blank. 


When are applications filed? All ap- 
plications for the 1958 CPS examination 


must be filed before December 1, 1957. 
(PLEASE NOTICE THE DATE! ) 


Evaluate training and experience. 
Every NSA member should take an 
inventory to determine whether she is 
the best possible secretary for her job. 
Often secretaries consider themselves 
competent because of years of experi- 
ence, yet those who work with them 
know that there is a need for retraining 
or for new and broader training. Some 
of the questions asked me this year and 
some of the letters I have received show 
that experienced secretaries would bene- 
fit by wider reading of The Secretary, 
business magazines, and books related to 
the six areas covered in the examination. 


Plan for the future. 

Any person who reads newspapers 
and magazines knows that changes are 
being made rapidly in business. It is no 
secret that many organizations have 
training programs for executives or 
send selected personnel to universities 
throughout the country to gain needed 
training. What are you as a secretary do- 
ing to keep your qualifications up to 
date? Have you shown any interest in 
taking a training program? Are you 
working with yesterday’s ideas and 
skills? Are you training and retraining 
to be a top-level secretary in the ever 
changing business scene? 


What can each NSA chapter do 
to promote CPS? 


Keep members informed. 

Application blanks. Each secretary 
must make her own request for an ap- 
plication blank so that she can be given 
necessary directions for completing the 
requirements to become a CPS candidate. 


Important dates. Chapters can stress 
the important dates in the CPS program 
by printing frequent announcements in 
their bulletins. For example, the new 
deadline for filing applications for the 
1958 examination is DECEMBER 1, 
1957! As soon as a secretary receives 
her letter of approval as a candidate, 
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Institute regulations require her to mail 
her check with her test center blank to 
the Committee on Qualifications. It is 
extremely important that test center 
blanks and checks be received promptly 
so that test center administrators and 
typewriter companies can be notified 
about the space and equipment required 
for each center. As the CPS program 
grows, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant for each chapter to assume the re- 
sponsibility of keeping members well 
informed about all the rules pertaining 
to the CPS examination. 


Keep the community informed. 

Press releases. To acquaint the busi- 
ness community with the CPS program 
it is important to use the press releases 
prepared for each chapter by the public 
relations director. In addition to the in- 
formation in the uniform press releases, 
each chapter has an opportunity to re- 
state some facts about the annual test 
when announcing the names of success- 
ful candidates. Of course, no publicity 
is given to the number of candidates 
writing at any center or to the names of 
CPS candidates until they are certified. 

NSA speakers. Members from many 
chapters have opportunities to speak be- 
fore other groups each year; through all 
of these talks information about the CPS 
program can be given so that well- 
informed business people will soon know 
the benefits they can derive by hiring 
CPSs and by helping to promote the 
CPS program. 


What can CPSs do to promote CPS? 

Every CPS can encourage another sec- 
retary to take the CPS examination in 
1958. If each one of the 650 NSA mem- 
bers who are CPSs will begin now to 
encourage at least one qualified secretary 
to take the CPS examination next year, 
NSA will benefit immeasurably in the 
communities represented. Just stop to 
think; it took the years of 1951, 1952, 
1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 to get 650 
NSA members on the CPS roll! It’s your 
profession; you know how many CPSs 
there should be. It’s your NSA program. 
You benefit by the addition of each 
Certified Professional Secretary to the 
list of top-level secretaries. 
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... all you need is a pencil eraser and 


EAGLE-A TYPE-ERASE PAPER 


Yes, at the touch of an ordinary pencil eraser, typing 
errors “wipe” right off the surface of Eagle-A Type-Erase 
paper—leaving no smudge, no scraped look. Thanks to a 
special finish, you can erase a single letter, a word, a whole 
line in seconds. And when you type in the correction, 

you won’t be able to detect your erasure! Ask your stationer 
for Eagle-A Type-Erase in bond and onion skin weights 
—it costs no more than any other good rag content bond 
or onion skin. Available in letter and legal sizes, plain 

or ruled...in packets or the Eagle-A “Hinge-Top” box. 


Secretaries and teachers: for free Type-Erase test 

sheets and Eagle-A’s unique Letter Placement Guide, write 
on your firm or school letterhead to Department S, 
American Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 


A FAGLE-A BOXED 
ats) TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


100% RAG EXTRA No. 1: Coupon Bond 

100% RAG: Agawam Bond; Coupon, Agawam Onion Skins 
15% RAG: Contract Bond « 50% RAG: Acceptance Bond 
25% RAG: Trojan Bond, Onion Skin and MS. Cover 
SULPHITE: Quality Bond, Onion Skin and Manifold 

TY PE-ERASE: Bond, Onion Skin—with “built-in erasability”’ 




















NSA Education Committee 








The Secretary's Role in Executive P erformance 


Rosai on the 


executive's job in today’s business world 
is quite a task—perhaps a heavier task 
than ever before. It’s a heavy task be- 
cause opportunities for growth in busi- 
ness and industry are good; because 
competition among businesses and com- 
petition in management are keen; be- 
cause costs of materials and operations 
are increasingly serious and difficult 
problems; because personnel is in short 
supply, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, and promises to continue in short 
supply for some time; because problems 
of human relations are sensitive and 
compounded by environmental factors; 
because we live and work in a fast- 
moving, tense, and, in many respects, an 
uncertain national and _ international 
community. 

The executive in today’s business 
world cannot hope to carry on his job 
alone. His success will be in direct meas- 
ure to the quality, morale, and response 
of his staff to the demands and oppor- 
tunities of his job and of the business 
with which he is associated. 

A member of the executive's staff 
upon whom he is uniquely dependent is 
his secretary. He probably spends more 
time working closely with his secretary 
than he spends working with any other 
single member of his staff. He is prob- 
ably represented to others more fre- 


by ROBERT E. SLAUGHTER 


quently by his secretary than by any 
other member of his staff. The oppor- 
tunity for the development of a mutual- 
ly helpful working relationship is prob- 
ably greater for the executive and his 
secretary than for the executive and any 
other member of his staff. It only re- 
mains for the executive and the secre- 
tary to realize that this opportunity 
exists and to make the most of it. 

The secretary is in a key position to 
make a significant and effective contri- 
bution to the job performance of the 
executive with whom she works—a con- 
tribution to the job performance of the 
executive with whom she works—a con- 
tribution that extends far beyond the 
routine of taking dictation and tran- 
scribing it; of a little filing and answer- 
ing a few phone calls. Many secretaries 
are making such a contribution. To 
those who aspire to make it, here are ten 
suggestions that may be helpful. 

1. The secretary must want to make 
a significant and effective contribution 
to the job performance of the executive 
with whom she works. This suggestion, 
no doubt, seems elementary; but, ele- 
mentary though it may seem, it is funda- 
mental. A job is largely what a person 
makes it; and he makes it first in his 
mind— in his perspective. 

2. The secretary must be willing to 
accept responsibility—willing to think 


and make decisions or to see that they 
are made; willing to undertake work in 
addition to the usual routine; willing to 
see that deadlines are met, schedules 
kept, and jobs completed. The more 
responsibility the secretary takes and 
handles successfully, the more responsi- 
bility she will be given by her executive. 

3. The secretary should make a “rea- 
soned” and a reasonable adjustment to 
the temperament, personality, and habits 
of the executive with whom she works. 
The adjustment should be thought 
through and made for “good and suffi- 
cient reasons.” It must be a “reasoned” 
adjustment; otherwise it will be a forced 
adjustment and lead to frustration and 
probably eventual failure. The tempera- 
ment, personality, and habits of some 
executives neither invite nor deserve an 
effort to adjust to them. 

4. The secretary should assume re- 
sponsibility for planning, both immedi- 
ate and long-range, for herself and for 
her executive. Each working day re- 
quires planning—making sure that the 
necessary papers and other information 
are available to the executive when he 
needs them; arranging appointments; 
getting out the letter or document that 
must make a deadline; and so on. Then, 
there is long-range planning to be done 
in arranging travel commitments and 
accommodations, assembling data and 











Robert E. Slaughter is vice president and member of the board of directors of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. He has executive responsibility for the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, School Department, and Text-Film Department. He is a graduate of 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California and he received his master’s degree from the 
University of Southern California; he is also a graduate of the Advanced Management 
Program, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration in Boston. He is a 
member of the Services Advisory Committee, NOMA; chairman, Research Committee, 
Advisory Council on Business Education; Permanent Secretary, Harvard Advanced 
Management Association; and Member, Institute for Certifying Secretaries, NSA. 
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preparing reports, setting up and. con- 
ducting meetings, and so on. Planning 
is vital to the successful job performance 
of the executive. The secretary can be of 
inestimable value to him in immediate 
and long-range planning of many details 
of his job. 

5. The secretary should follow-up and 
with dispatch — herself, her executive, 
and in many instances, people reporting 
to or otherwise involved in the job per- 
formance of her executive. Failure to 
meet a deadline or come through with 
an assignment can be costly. The failure 
may be completely unintentional—per- 
haps an oversight, or a misunderstand- 
ing; but it’s costly. The best of us need 
—and appreciate — follow-up, particu- 
larly when it is timely, such as antici- 
pating a deadline adequately so that it 
will be met. 

6. The secretary should keep the “vol- 
ume work” of the office moving. In 
every office there is a good deal of 
“volume work’—work that recurs fre- 
quently and in quantity but, nonetheless, 
important work. Usually, the processing 
or completion of this work involves 
other people. Unless it is handled with 
dispatch in the executive's office, he can 
be responsible for a serious bottleneck in 
the operations and welfare of the busi- 
ness. Here, again, the secretary can be 
of inestimable value in keeping the vol- 
ume moving. 

7. The secretary should see that her 
executive’s office responsibility is ade- 
quately handled in his absence from the 
office. For example, it is distressing to an 
executive to return to his office follow- 
ing a trip and find waiting for him a 
quantity of unanswered mail. And it’s 
distressing to his correspondents too! 
The secretary should: handle the cor- 
respondence, and completely, if at all 
possible. If she cannot handle the cor- 
respondence herself, she should obtain 
the needed help in handling it or refer 
it to a suitably qualified person. Every- 
thing done while the executive is away 
should be handled with the objective of 
saving his time upon his return. 

8. The secretary should promote and 
maintain for herself and for her execu- 
tive good human relations, both inside 
and outside of the organization. The 
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secretary is frequently representing her 
executive to other people—to fellow ex- 
ecutives; to subordinates; to outside 
callers. The intelligence, skill, and tact 
with which she represents him have a 
direct and significant bearing on his 
human relations—for good or for bad. 
They will be affected in some direction 
and the secretary must affect them for 
good. By so doing she can greatly ease 
the work of her executive. 

9. The secretary should offer construc- 
tive ideas and suggestions for improving 
the performance of her executive's du- 
ties and responsibility. Executives cannot 
carry on their jobs alone. They need the 
ideas, suggestions, judgment, and morale 
of others, including the secretary. Offer- 
ing ideas and suggestions requires tact 
to be sure, more so with some executives 
than with others. But as the secretary 
offers ideas and suggestions, and the 
executive learns to appreciate them, a 
productive environment for creating 
them will be developed. Management 
intelligence will be increased and morale 
will be improved. 

10. The secretary must keep growing 
in competence for her job. She must 
continue with her self-improvement and 
with the study of subjects that will help 
her to contribute significantly and ef- 
fectively to the job performance of her 
executive. This is indeed, one of the 
principal purposes of the Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries program. It stimu- 
lates and guides the self-improvement 
and job-improvement of secretaries and 
leads to the distinction of being a CPS. 
That is by no means the end-goal for 
secretaries, but it is an enviable distinc- 
tion and evidence of secretarial compe- 
tence. The secretary must keep growing 
— indefinitely. 

These are just ten suggestions for the 
secretary who aspires to become more 
valuable to the executive with whom she 
works and to the firm by which she is 
employed. There are many others, to be 
sure. The objective is a worthy one and 
it is commended to all secretaries—and, 
also, to all executives. Secretaries and 
executives have an opportunity for de- 
veloping a mutually helpful relationship 
that is, indeed, unique in business. Let 
the initiative be yours! 
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So clean you can 
see through it! 


The cleanliness of Execu- 
Tape is demonstrated by 
this photograph. The 
transparency of the roll 
shows that the edges are 
free from the slightest 
trace of carbon. 


Execu-Tape, Columbia's new ribbon for 
all carbon ribbon using typewriters, has 
created a new standard of excellence for 
executive correspondence. 

Typing by Execu-Tape is the closest 
approach to real printing yet achieved! 
Amazingly uniform, distinguished, 
sparkling—impressions by Execu-Tape 
are in a class by themselves. 

And not only does Execu-Tape pro- 
duce the ultimate in executive corre- 
spondence, but it provides the perfect 
original for all copying processes. Five true- 
hue colors: Black, Green, Blue, Red and 
Brown. 


EXECU-TAPE 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC, 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 











AUTUMN in ROME 
21 DAYS IN EUROPE 


| (departing Sept. 1, 1957, by TWA) 
Especially Prepared for Members of N.S.A. 


Costs only $996.00 per per- 
son—limited to 24 


For 
Information Jeanne Westphal 
Contact . . . 119 E. 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 














or perhaps 
‘ we should say 
| =) “file-keeper”... 


For good business housekeeping is largely 
a matter of good File-keeping. 

Scatteration filing has no place here. The 
best practice is to use Accopress Binders 
and Accobind Folders to keep all your 
papers in order—safely filed, neatly filed, 
ready to find. Acco filed papers are bound 
papers—the only system that insures safety, 
saves time, space, and money. 

Ask your stationer to show you the ad- 
vantages of Acco-Binding—the easier, sure 
way to good business housekeeping. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 


A Division of NATSER Corporation 


OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 











Now MAY BE 
the Time... 


to renew your chapter’s subscrip- 
tion to The Secretary for your local 
library, business school, college, or 
chapter honorary member. Be sure 
to send your request for renewal 
(and check for $3) to: 


The National Secretaries Assn. 
222 W. 11th Street 








Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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by Mrs. ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs 


Mrs. Alice K. Leopold is serving the Federal Government 
in a dual capacity. President Eisenhower appointed her Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, on 
November 19, 1953 and on September 30, 1954 she was 
made Assistant to the Secretary of Labor to plan and carry 
out a program for the benefit of women workers, utilizing 
the facilities of all the Bureaus in the Department. 

In June of 1954 and 1956 Mrs. Leopold served as an ad- 
visor to the United States Delegation at the annual meetings 
of the International Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Her most recent European assignment was as the 
United States member of the ILO Committee of Experts on 
Women’s Employment, which chose her to be its chairman. 
In 1954 Mrs. Leopold, under the auspices of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, (now ICA), the Information 
Agency, and the Departments of Labor and State, led a rep- 
resentative group of American women to France and Italy 
to learn at first hand about women’s economic problems and 
their effects on family life. 

In recognition of her activities in behalf of women and 
for her public service, Mrs. Leopold has received several 
awards. In 1951 she was named Connecticut's “Woman of 
the Year” and in 1955 she was the first recipient of a new 
annual award conferred by the Women’s Republican Club 
of Hartford, “The Connecticut Republican Woman of the 
Year.” In July of 1956 Mrs. Leopold was named as a “Wom- 
an of Achievement” by the American Federation of Soropti- 
mists and in Sept. 1956 Hood College (Md.) granted her a 
Doctor of Humane Letters degree. 
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; ee and abilities, not an- 


niversaries, are important things to consider when qualify- 
ing for a job. That's the premise from which we work in 
the U. S. Department of Labor, and statistics are beginning 
to prove that we're right! 

Yes, it’s about time that over “thirty-fivers” began to 
take for granted the fact that if they have training, want a 
job and are tuned in with the times, their problems are 
little ones. Even if training is necessary, ways and means 
are being provided to take care of that too. 

It has become a natural thing for a woman to return to 
work after her children reach school age, or if she is wid- 
owed and must return for her own support as well as her 
family’s. As a matter of fact these women are NEEDED in 
the labor force and will continue to be needed for the next 
decade. 

As our economy expands in this country, more and more 
people are needed to work. By 1965 it is predicted that 10 
million more people will be added. to the labor force, and 
MORE THAN HALF of these will be women! 

It figures, then, that women will become more conscious 
of the ways and means to get good jobs for themselves, and 
also that they will become more and more conscious of 
training for jobs which will make it possible for them to be 
promoted into top-level categories. 

We're proud of our part in helping older women find 
jobs—helping them to know where to look for guidance 
and training. We believe that the series of Earning Oppor- 
tunities Forums, which have already been held and are be- 
ing planned in many other sections of the country, are more 
than just “another meeting.” These forums bring the diffi- 
culties out in the open and show employers and older work- 
ers how their situations may be improved. 

As a matter of fact, there is no organization in the Nation 
more aware of these meetings than your own organization. 
Chapters of your group have participated in practically 
every city in which we have had a forum, and what's more, 
your Association Board has gone on record to support and 
even help promote this idea. It is gratifying to know that 
we can count on help from an ambitious group like yours 
whose sights are set so high and yet who can still take time 
out to help where it is needed. 

I am a firm believer in the idea that concrete examples 
are the best way to prove a point or put an idea across. So 
here are a few of the facts—some of the success stories 
which have come out of our recent Earning Opportunities 
Forums. 

Just last month we held a forum in Seattle, Washington. 
As always, the forum, inspired by community needs, was 
sponsored by local clubs and the U .S. Department of Labor. 

The program included discussions by representatives of 
management, labor, women’s organizations, educational in- 
stitutions, and by state and local officials. There was also 
“on-the-spot” counseling for older workers. 

It is always a heartwarming story to hear of the success 
of any older woman worker. It is heartwarming because we 
know she has had to make an effort—has the right attitude, 
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Many secretaries are 
loyal to  EraserStik 
7099 and 7099B— 
the all-utility white- 
polished beauty that 
changed a_ nation’s 
erasing habits. 





Others are crazy about our gorgeous 
new Redhead 7066 and 7066B — with the 
soft red typewriter eraser and red brush. 


Whatever your preference, EraserStik 
helps you turn out cleaner, neater work 
without strikeovers and ghosts showing. 
Because EraserStik is the new, the mod- 
ern, the better way to erase. Why work 
under a handicap? Start using EraserStik. 


TEACHERS: A FREE sample available 
for class demonstration. Write on school 
stationery. 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. © NEWARK 3, N. J. 








which is SUCH a major item—and she must either go back 
for retraining or have completely NEW training. It MEANS 
something! 

Look at the case of the Seattle beauty operator. From 
1934 to 1944, she followed her chosen work. In 1949 her 
husband died and she was left with three children to rear. 
Someone suggested to her that she go to work for the school 
district so that she could have more time to spend at home 
with her family. She applied to the School Board for work 
in the lunch room. 

In order to become trained in her job, this ambitious 
mother went to workshops during the summer at the uni- 
versity, and worked at the same. time for a recreational 
camp. Now, she has worked in the school lunch room for 
eight years. She has become well trained and good in her 
job. Her future is assured, and her family has been well 
cared for. 

In another city we found the story of a 52 year old wom- 
an who returned to work after being out of the working 
group for 26 years. Originally, this woman had been an 
assistant bookkeeping clerk. Now, she hoped to get back 
into the work and preferred the wholesale grocery line. The 
counselor at the Earning Opportunities Forum in her par- 
ticular city suggested that she write letters of application to 
wholesale grocers, and she helped her compose the letter 
and to secure a list of possible employers to whom the let- 
ter could be sent. 

In just two weeks the applicant called our department to 
tell us that she had secured a position—just the kind she 
wanted—as a result of her letters! 

And here is another story which proves the point of the 
importance of “attitudes and abilities.” Mrs. H. had been a 
housewife for more than 30 years, but now it was necessary 
for her to return to work. Her husband was ill and she 
literally HAD to have a job. 

Her lack of success discouraged her and she finally asked 
for help. Her work before she was married had been a hat 
trimmer—trimming hats and sewing linings by hand. 
Naturally, this was the field she wanted to go back into. 
The first attempt to place her was not successful as it was 
in an inexpensive hat shop where production work was 
important, and Mrs. H. proved to be too slow. 

But after working at a part-time job, she found employ- 
ment as a hand sewer on bridal hats, and is now working 
full time and happy in her chosen field! 

There are hundreds of stories like these. And they are 
not the exception—this happens all the time. 

In your own field of secretarial work, there are thousands 
of cases where older women have returned to their jobs, 
some full time and some part time, and made a go of it. 

Just a week or so ago, I had the privilege of being a guest 
on the NBC “Home” show with Arlene Francis. Several 
women workers who had returned to jobs on a part-time 
basis appeared on the program with me, and their stories 
were just as gratifying as these I have told you. One was a 
secretary who specialized in statistical typing and another 
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was a comptometer operator. They loved their part-time 
jobs because they gave them a chance to get back into the 
working world and to continue to run their homes efficient- 
ly and with the mother-love a home requires. 

You'll be interested to know that executives have begun 
to realize that older women workers may well be the BEST 
workers. They write to us using such remarkable phrases as 
“very efficient, more conscientious, easier to get along with” 
and many others. 

In Detroit a few months ago I made a radio broadcast 
with Fran Harris over WWJ. From this broadcast came 
many good results including one employer who wrote to 
Mrs. Harris to say that he thought older women workers 
were better because they CARED whether they kept their 
jobs. They NEEDED to keep them for many reasons, in- 
cluding Social Security. 

So you can see there are many angles to be considered. 
But first and foremost is the fact that women MUST real- 
ize that they CAN get good jobs if they want to return to 
the working force after their children are old enough for 
them to be away from home. They will be able to earn a 
living if it becomes necessary. The answer is with them- 
selves. They must learn to have the proper attitude, to keep 
up their appearance, to get the proper training or retrain- 
ing, and then take it from there. There are plenty of people 
willing to help, and certainly our U. S. Department of 
Labor and your own group—The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation—can be counted at the top of the list. Attitudes and 
abilities can overcome many employer objections! 
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Fo <Paceoes Mer Was A Loue Mer 


The death of Eunice Beimdiek of St. Louis, 
on June 11, 1957, marked the passing of a 
loyal and devoted member of our Associa- 
tion. She was sincere, unaffected, and a true 
friend. 

Eunice joined the St. Louis Chapter in 
1956. She was chapter president from 1949 
to 1951. She served as Southwestern District 
Vice President for two terms—1953-1954 
and 1954-1955. She was a member of the 
Association Rules and Bylaws Committee 
1951-1952 and served as chairman of that 
committee 1952-1953. She successfully passed 
the entire CPS examination in 1951. In June 
of this year she was appointed a member of 
the CPS Institute to represent NSA. 

In 1953 Eunice was elected vice president 
of the Wayco Petroleum Company, where 
she had been employed since 1936. 

Eunice is survived by her mother, Mrs. 
Edith Beimdiek, and her sister, Mrs. Ruth 
Daley. She was a member of St. John’s Meth- 
odist Church and the Order of the Eastern 
Star. 

With her death the St. Louis Chapter and 
the Association lost a valued member and a 
true friend. She will be sadly missed. 

—Anne Frohman 
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HOUSTON CPSs HOLD SPECIAL DINNER 
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by MRs. MICKEY ALDRICH, CPS 


os Professional Secretaries 
of Houston held a special dinner at the exclusive Petroleum 
Club to celebrate the completion of five full years of month- 
ly gatherings of the CPS group. Thirty of the forty-three 
certificate holders in Houston attended the dinner, and a 
photograph was taken to commemorate the occasion. 

In April of 1952, after the first CPS award dinner in Feb- 
ruary, the four original Houston CPSs inaugurated the cus- 
tom of lunching together once a month, usually on the 
second Wednesday of the month. Since that time the group 
has met regularly each month, the only exception being 
June of 1952. In 1954 a change was initiated to provide for 
alternating luncheons and dinners, to suit the convenience 
of more individuals in the group. 

Originally, several guests were invited to the luncheons, 
including the members of the Education Committee of 
Houston Chapter, but as the number of certificate holders 
increased, it became necessary to confine the invitations to 
the chapter president, if not a CPS, and the proctors at the 
University of Houston who administer the examination. 

These gatherings are purely social, for the purpose of 
helping certificate holders to get better acquainted and to 
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keep in touch with one another. Since most of the group are 
members of the Houston Chapter of NSA, it is felt that 
channels for organized professional effort are provided 
through that association. The CPS group therefore does not 
require an organization or a treasury and customarily has 
no speeches or formal program at its meetings. 


However, on the occasion of the dinner at the Petroleum 
Club, a short history of the group was given, and members 
of special distinction were introduced. These included the 
four Houston secretaries who passed the 1951 examination, 
Mrs. Anna Adams, Mrs. Mickey Aldrich, Mrs. Ada Childers, 
and Gladys Jurchak, along with SWVP Mrs. Eleanor Lavelle, 
and Texas-Louisiana Division VP Ruth Williams. Then 
each of the others present rose and give her name, place of 
employment, and year of certification. A tour of the Petro- 
leum Club concluded the program. 


The enthusiastic Houston group, always eager to tell the 
CPS story to qualified secretaries and to management, feels 
(with true Texas pride) that the size of the group and the 
long history of its monthly gatherings has set a record 
unmatched in the country. 














A 
Brief 
History 

of the 
New York 


Stock Exchange 


7 Indians and the English 
were responsible for naming what is perhaps the best known 
street in the World—Wall Street. 

Some three hundred years ago, a brushwood fence was 
erected across the tip of Manhattan Island to keep the cows 
from leaving and the Indians from entering. A decade later 
the fence was strengthened and backed up by an earthen 
wall, largely because of fears of an English invasion. This 
wall ran roughly parallel to what is now Wall Street. 

Wall Street was a political capital before it grew to be 
the nation’s financial heart and an international financial 
capital. The Continental Congress decided to hold its ses- 
sions in City Hall, later rebuilt as Federal Hall, and George 
Washington came to Wall Street in April 1789, to be 
sworn in as the new nation’s first President. He took the 
oath of office on a balcony of City Hall, across the street 
from the present New York Stock Exchange. 

It was the First Congress which consolidated the govern- 
ment’s debt—largely the cost of fighting the Revolutionary 
War—by authorizing an issue of $80,000,000 in govern- 
ment stock. New York City merchants and auctioneers be- 
gan to deal in the government stock, as well as the shares 
of a few such enterprises as the Bank of the United States, 
the Bank of North America, and the Bank of New York. 
The need for a market was obvious even then—for people 
were reluctant to buy securities unless they knew they could 
sell them readily. 

In 1792, twenty-four of these “Brokers for the Purchase 
and Sale of Public Stock” drew up an agreement which laid 
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the foundation for the New York Stock Exchange. Their 
meeting place was on the street, just a few blocks from the 
present Exchange, under an old buttonwood tree which had 
escaped the English axes. They traded in stocks and mer- 
chandise. The following year the brokers moved indoors, in 
the Tontine Coffee House at the corner of Wall and Water 
Streets. 

It is questionable whether trading in securities in the 
next two decades kept these brokers too busy. The economy 
of those days was essentially a mercantile-agrarian one and 
there were few enterprises large enough to call for public 
financing. The nation was growing, the West was opening 
up and trade flourished. But it was not until after the War 
of 1812—which, of course, disrupted commercial activity— 
that the United States really began to flex its muscles. Sus- 
cessful conclusion of a war with a great power unleashed 
the energies of a united and strong people. Commercial 
activity thrived, new enterprises multiplied, speculation was 
in the air. 

Money funneled into Wall Street from all over the coun- 
try—and Wall Street pumped that money into the arteries 
of trade, commerce and industry. 

Trading in securities quickly became an integral part 
of American financial activity. 

Stock brokers, faced with this expansion in their business, 
decided that formation of a more cohesive organization was 
a necessity and in 1817 they drew up the first formal Con- 
stitution of the New York Stock and Exchange Board. 

From 1817 to 1827 the Board met in various offices in 
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Up to the minute market information 
—What's the current quotation on 
shares in an aircraft company, an oil 
concern, a steel company? This tele- 
phone center in the New York Stock 
Exchange furnishes up-to-the-minute 
“bid” and “ask” quotes on the securi- 
ties of some 1100 of America’s lead- 
ing corporations. Investors merely 
contact their brokerage offices to ob- 
tain the information. 


The tape that covers a nation—Re- » 
ports of stock transactions are sped 
from the Trading Floor to the Ticker 
Room in the New York Stock Ex- 
change where the information is 
broadcast on the ticker network. Thus, 
details of each transaction—the stock 
symbol, number of shares and the 
price—appear on 2500 tickers in 
some 450 cities across the country. 


the vicinity of Wall Street. It was not until 1865, and a 
dozen or so moves in the meantime, that a permanent loca- 
tion was acquired at 10-12 Broad Street, which contained a 
large part of the trading floor as it is today. An adjoining 
office building which also contains an extension of the 
trading floor, known to irreverent members of the Exchange 
as “The Garage,” was erected in 1922. 

Trading in securities on the Exchange gradually increased 
but it was not until the advent of railroad stocks in 1830 
that a new era in American finance was opened. In August 
of that year the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad (later a part 
of the New York Central System) was started and subse- 
quently its stock was listed on the Exchange, the first rail- 
road to have that distinction. In the next few decades rail 
lines were laid with prodigious rapidity and the securities 
of many of the new carriers were traded on the Exchange. 

The growth of our rail system, of course, was of tremen- 
dous importance to the growth of the country. Possibly even 
more important was the need for large amounts of capital 
to construct railroads and the emergence of the corporation 
as a dominant form of business enterprise. 

Rail securities quickly caught the public fancy—bonds, 
common stock and even preferred stock, the latter first is- 
sued about 1836. 

This was a period when trading and mercantile fortunes 
were being amassed, when gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, when the telegraph was perfected (later to become 
one of the most valuable tools of business and finance), and 
the speculator made his first appearance in Wall Street. 
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It was in these years that the Stock Exchange inaugurated 
its policy of asking for fiscal information about the com- 
panies whose securities were traded on the Exchange. Today 
any corporation which wants to list its securities on the 
Exchange knows that this will involve public disclosure of 
pertinent financial information. But less than 100 years ago 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, in response 
to a request for information from the Exchange, could re- 
ply: 

“The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. make no 
reports and publish no statements—and have not done any- 
thing of the kind for the last five years.” 

Contrast that attitude with the views expressed by Eugene 
Holman, former president of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), who said that the development of better products 
at lower costs is a major social contribution by the corpora- 
tion. He added: 

“But I think that the American people today expect more 
than that of companies—large or small. I think they believe 
we have a duty to be actively concerned about the whole 
society in which we operate. I believe that a large company 
especially has a duty to its shareholders to think continually 
of the general welfare, not only to avoid actions contrary to 
public interest, but to take positive, constructive actions for 
the common good.” 

In 1869 the Exchange adopted another rule of profound 
significance. Prior to then it was not unusual for a company 
to issue stock secretly as an aid to manipulation. The Ex- 
change decided that the shares of all active stocks must be 
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(continued from page 17 ) 

registered at some satisfactory agency in order that the pub- 
lic would know how many shares were outstanding. Erie 
Railroad thought so poorly of this innovation that the road 
refused to comply and its shares were removed from the list. 
A rival Exchange, known as the Erie Board, was formed but 
in a few months Erie capitulated and its stock was back on 
the Big Board. 

The Civil War opened the modern era in American 
finance. New fortunes had been accumulated during the 
War, the country had a rail net that was soon to link the 
East and Far West, the rebuilding of the South was to be 
undertaken and the West opened up, and the corporation 
was refined to the point where the nation’s first billion- 
dollar enterprise—U. S. Steel Corporation—was formed at 
the turn of the century. The industrial revolution was 
pounding away at high speed. 

The pulse of Wall Street was the New York Stock Ex- 
change, mirroring the nation’s business tempo, the hopes 
and fears of speculators and investors, providing the market 
place without which the flood of securities which financed 
growth could never have been sold. 


Some highlights in Stock Exchange history in that period 
included: 1863, when the name “New York Stock Ex- 
change” was adopted; 1868, when memberships were made 
saleable; 1869, when a new constitution was adopted; 1871, 
when the call market was replaced by the continuous auction 
market; 1879, when the first telephones were installed in 
the Exchange; 1886, when a day’s volume topped 1,000,000 
shares for the first time; 1892, when the Exchange estab- 
lished the right to select the telegraph company or com- 
panies which would distribute its quotations. 


Control of the ticker quotation system carried a great 
deal more importance than appears at first glance. For 
decades the Stock Exchange fought the “bucket-shops”— 
alleged brokerage firms whose main function in life was to 
fleece the public. Access to Stock Exchange quotations was 
essential to the operation of the “bucket-shop” so the Ex- 
change removed tickers and wires from fraudulent non- 
member concerns all over the country. Some of these firms 
had even obtained a license from the State in which they 
were operating. 


Today the Stock Exchange and its members—self-regu- 
lated more meticulously than any other business group— 
enjoy greater public esteem than ever before. 

The old wall that once formed a barricade across the tip 
of Manhattan Island has long since disappeared and Wall 
Street itself is no longer bounded by Trinity Church and the 
East River. 

Today Wall Street extends into every Main Street in the 
country, for it is Wall Street and the Stock Exchange which 
enable millions and millions of American families and 
individuals to own their share in the industrial might which 
keeps this nation strong and free. 
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BRIEFS 

Members of the Stock Exchange have a solvency record 
which surpasses even that of the nation’s banks. In the last 
56 years, this record has averaged 99.76 per cent as against 
a record of 98.58 for all state and national banks. What's 
more, the solvency record of Exchange members since 1939 
amounts to a perfect 100 per cent. 

* * * 

What is a seat on the New York Stock Exchange? In 
actual fact, it isn’t. Instead, a “seat” on the Exchange is 
simply an old, old figure-of-speech meaning a membership. 

* * * 

Among all the countless celebrities—Jack Benny, Grace 
Kelly, Marlene Dietrich, Casey Stengel, the Crown Prince 
of Japan, Jackie Gleason—who have visited the New York 
Stock Exchange to see shares of American business bought 
and sold on the world’s largest securities market, the Gallery 
Guides agree that Sir Edmund Hilary gave them their 
greatest thrill. Only weeks before he had successfully scaled 
Mount Everest. ee 


Not only is the New York Stock Exchange almost as old 
as America, but it had much to do with our growth as a 
nation as well. The Stock Exchange was first organized in 
1792, for example, largely to provide a market place where 
shares of stock issued by Congress to pay the costs of the 
Revolutionary War could be traded. 

* * * 

There is no telling how many more millions of people 
will see the New York Stock Exchange’s animated cartoon, 
“What Makes Us Tick.” Already it has run up a total at- 
tendance figure of some 40 million Americans. Along with 
two others, this film will be shown regularly for guests in a 
handsome new 75-seat theater adjoining the Stock Ex- 
change’s Exhibit Hall. 

* * * 

“Through broader ownership we are on the way toward 
making our economic democracy as strong and as potent 
as our political democracy,” President Keith Funston of the 
New York Stock Exchange said not long ago. “Broader 
shareownership is, in fact, so integral a part of democratic 
processes that we must accomplish it, however painstaking, 
if we are going to keep our essential character as a nation.” 

* * * 

So the public may be informed on how the New York 
Stock Exchange and its member firms operate, the Exhibit 
Hall includes, among other things, a ticker machine that 
prints visitors’ names on a souvenir strip of tape and a color 
map of America showing the national spread of share- 
ownership. >. a ws 


That outlandish old caricature of the American capitalist 
—a bloated figure in a top hat lighting a $5 cigar with a 
dollar bill—is a caricature, and nothing more. The most 
recent proof to the contrary was the shareowner census, 
which revealed that two out of every three American stock- 
holders earn less than $7,500 a year. 
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Ht LONG-RANGE Net 


Ht INLENIIVE 


A speech by 
CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT, president 
E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company 
before 
The Economic Club of New York 


= public speeches made in 


recent years by businessmen and by people in government 
appear to be following a curious pattern. With blithe dis- 
regard of the rules of qualification once taught to students 
in oratory, businessmen, in one way or another, talk about 
government, and government people—present company 
always excepted—seem to talk about business. 

Mr. Eisenhower, for example, suggests that if business 
people and their employees did what they should, the price- 
wage spiral, in which we are now revolving, could easily 
be cured. Businessmen respond by suggesting to Mr. Eisen- 
hower that the same worthy objectives could be reached if 
government expenditures were examined with a somewhat 
more jaundiced eye. 

As a demonstration of my own complete impartiality, 
let me say at once that both suggestions seem to have con- 
siderable merit. 

Perhaps all of this is merely an indication of the close 
relationships that now exist between business and govern- 
ment. We do after all live in each other's pocket. The finan- 
cial stability of government clearly depends on the success- 
ful operation of our industrial economy, and on the other 
hand no one can doubt that the climate established by gov- 
ernment has a most important effect on the health and 
tranquility of our business system. 

However true this may be, there is no excuse for each 
side blaming the other for its own difficulties. It may be 
easy but it is scarcely a responsible pasttime for anyone to 
assume the role of master-minding the other fellow’s game. 

Speaking of master-minding, my sympathies are all with 
Mr. Benson, for I suspect strongly that he has had enough 
outside master-minding of his own game to last three or 
four lifetimes. 

Mutual finger-pointing by government and business is of 
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course nothing new, either in our country or elsewhere. 
When visiting Argentina some months ago I found business- 
men complaining bitterly about the new government, a rather 
surprising development in view of the Peron regime which 
it replaced. Yet I was prompted to comment that I heard 
nothing said that has not been said with equal vehemence 
about our own government, the present administration as 
well as its predecessors. 

The proper relationship between government and each 
of the economic groups represented in the country is a 
delicate and an important question. Public debate of na- 
tional issues is of course a healthy and, in fact, an indis- 
pensable facet of the democratic process, for it is criticism, 
whether well intentioned or not, that provides the best 
framework for honest self-appraisal. 

Government in a democracy should be a mirror of na- 
tional thinking, and if it is to fulfill that function it must 
necessarily be everybody’s government. Indeed it is this 
concept which distinguishes our form of society from that 
of other countries and other eras. It is as wrong for us to 
have a business government, as to have a labor government, 
or a farm government. It is only by safeguarding the rights 
and privileges of each element of our society, regardless of 
its numerical weight in the balance, that our democracy 
acquires and maintains its strength. 

Within the four walls of constitutional principle there is 
ample room for experiment, and for the development of a 
government which fits the times and the changing needs of 
our people. So long as constitutional limits are observed, 
in spirit as well as in fact, I am quite willing to see govern- 
ment respond to whatever demands an informed electorate 
may make, whether these demands increase or decrease the 
boundaries of federal influence, or the size of the federal 
budget. This after all is the essence of democracy—a will- 
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(continued from page 19) 
ingness to submerge a particular desire in the common in- 
terest, a recognition that there are many aspirations besides 
our own, each of which must be sustained by the hope of 
ultimate realization. 

I suppose that if we were to attempt to state in a short 
sentence the principle to which our society has been dedi- 
cated, we would say that here we have encouraged the maxi- 
mum in personal achievement by every citizen, regardless of 
race or creed or national origin. 

It was this concept which brought our form of govern- 
ment into being and which has enabled it to function so 
well. The 175-odd years of its existence have been beyond 
question the most productive period in history. Under prin- 
ciples which have encouraged human effort, and achieve- 
ment, we have observed a fantastic succession of technical 
developments, a prodigious growth and expansion, a vast 
enlargement of our horizons for the future. I cannot believe 
that any historian appraising the first century and three- 
quarters of the American experiment could do so with any- 
thing but admiration. 

It remains to be seen how the second century and three- 
quarters will appear to a Gibbon or a Macaulay of the 
future. What will they say of us then? What—most im- 
portantly—will they say that we did, or failed to do, in the 
middle years of the twentieth century that would affect the 
future for better or for worse? 

Historical perspective sets up criteria which are pretty 
difficult to meet. For one thing, the deciduous values which 
change with the times must be carefully winnowed out from 
the more enduring fundamentals. History is less likely to 
appraise us on our accomplishments, great as they may ap- 
pear by the standards of the day, as on how well we fulfilled 
our potentialities. 

One of the fascinating exercises in which historians in- 
dulge is to speculate upon those intervals and those occa- 
sions of history when it would have been most rewarding 
to have lived. 

They usually cite the Greece of Pericles, Rome under the 
so-called Good Emperors, Florence at the time of the Ren- 
aissance, or Paris during the lifetimes of Diderot and Rous- 
seau. I suppose a satisfactory case could be made for each 
of these provided we were fortunate enough to be highly 
born or otherwise blessed; but the fact is that no society 
has ever brought so much to so many as our own. 

We have demonstrated before the world that the greatest 
good comes to the greatest numbers of people when the 
energies and the imaginations of men are freed of artificial 
and unnatural restraints. 

We have come far beyond any age—whether Golden, or 
Silver, or merely Tarnished—in providing the opportunities 
for each of us to achieve, and we have achieved because 
each man has had the encouragement to give of his best 
effort, unhampered by distinctions of class, status, or 
parentage. 
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Most of the bright periods of history have been short- 
lived, seldom exceeding a hundred years, and many of them 
have ended in turmoil and retrogression. And they have 
come to a close when the opportunities for personal achieve- 
ment, limited as they may have been to an elite few or an 
elite group, were swept away. 

In our own case, we are confident that we have done 
better—yet we, too, are young. And if there is anything on 
the national scene today which disturbs me, it is the fear 
that we, too, seem to be forsaking the simple principle 
which brought us to greatness: The principle which in other 
lands at other periods brought a people to great achieve- 
ment, then cast them to ruin when it was lost—the simple 
principle of encouraging men to give of their best effort. 

I take no occasion to quarrel with government in per- 
forming its appointed tasks. But I do take issue, not for the 
present but for the future, with those patterns of thought 
which seem determined to abandon the very drive which 
has placed us on the road to great accomplishment. 

Men are turned aside from their resolve to achieve in 
various ways. Sometimes it has been the dungeon and the 
guillotine; sometimes it has been the suffocation of the 
spirit as applied by a Stalin or a Hitler. Sometimes, as with 
us, it can be the simple matter of removing the incentives 
toward achievement. 

So, I often wonder how that future historian, looking 
back at this age of ours with the erudition of hindsight, will 
see us. And I must conclude that no people ever presented 
their biographer with so much confusion or complexity. 


What an astonishing paradox we present: We set high 
standards of achievement, yet, when the rewards of achieve- 
ment are won, we reclaim most of them in the guise of 
taxation so that achievement becomes not only financially 
unattractive but an actual burden. We admire success, but 
penalize the successful; we admire talent, but penalize the 
talented; we admire initiative, yet penalize the initiator; 
we admire philanthropy, yet penalize the philanthropist; 
we admire leadership, yet we penalize and harass our leaders. 

For a dozen years or so, we have somehow rationalized 
the strange thesis that minority rights applicable to the 
talented and the successful could safely be abrogated. I am 
afraid that too little thought has been given to the moral 
implications of taxing away ninety per cent of one man’s 
earnings so that another's tax might seem less unpalatable. 
I am afraid that the issue has been drawn too often along 
political rather than moral lines. Politically, the talented and 
successful people of America represent a minority group 
with few champions and little prospect for improvement. 
The result is that the evil of confiscatory taxes has, like 
vice, been first endured and ultimately embraced regardless 
of the wrong it imposes, regardless of the threat it poses 
to the future. 

Perhaps we should all take to the new tranquilizing 
drugs, relax in a feeling of warmth and security, and so 
forget all of these worrisome problems. I’m afraid my ad- 
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miration for the pharmaceutical industry is not great enough 
for me to recommend Miltown as a substitute for incentive 
or Equanil as an alternate to achievement. 

Now we have come to a point where it is proposed that 
this same principle of taxation be applied to corporations, 
calibrating the rate to the size of the corporate unit. Here 
we have penalty en masse; a group handicap invoked 
against the large and successful enterprise because it is 
large and successful. 

I suppose that, on the surface, this can be made to appear 
quite a reasonable approach. Certainly it is no less immoral 
than the application of the same premise to personal in- 
come. It is based on the same kind of tortured “ability-to- 
pay” reasoning which seems to have become well established 
even though we might argue, with equal logic, that you or 
I should pay a dollar to ride in the subway, presumably fill- 
ing out a form, under oath, while doing so. Or that parking 
meters should be fitted with slots of different denominations 
for each make of car. 

But, putting the moral issue aside, a discriminatory tax 
on industry and business must, in the end, penalize the 
country’s development far more drastically than it would 
the corporations’. 

Whatever the rate of progression of the tax levied on 
corporations, no one is going to give up those products 
which, by their very nature, can be produced only by a 
large enterprise. Progressive tax or no, we will have auto- 
mobiles, and the tax that comes with them will be a penalty 
paid by the consumer for his transportation. Or to put in a 
commercial, we will certainly continue to have cellophane, 
whatever the tax consequences, and the added cost will be 
paid, not by Du Pont, but by the housewife as she buys her 
cellophane-wrapped loaf of bread. To the extent that small 
enterprises elect to stay small in order to avoid the next 
tax bracket, here also the penalty will be paid by the con- 
sumer, in foregoing the benefits of a more economically 
sized unit. 

There is, moreover, a far more important consequence in 
the realm of industrial research. Research, and here I can 
speak with some authority, is at its very best a chancy busi- 
ness. We in Du Pont justify our large research expenditures 
on the expectation that we will profit through new com- 
mercial ventures, whether they be large or small. If we and 
our industrial associates are forced to direct our research 
into channels where the commercial results can be profitable 
in spite of the high tax bracket, we will obviously have to 
turn our backs on much that we are now doing. This is not 
a gap that can be filled by smaller enterprises, and the result 
will inevitably be a slowing down of technological progress 
and a longer and perhaps even endless trip to those bright 
horizons that technology has to offer. 

The dangerous fallacy inherent in this legislation, how- 
ever, transcends its immediate effects. The danger and the 
fallacy alike lie in the acceptance of its thesis, in the atti- 
tude that somehow we can attain progress by making prog- 
ress unprofitable, that we can further achievement by ren- 
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dering achievement unattractive. What is now proposed is 
one more step—perhaps a decisive step—toward that philo- 
sophical oblivion in which the burdens of accomplishment 
begin to outweigh the rewards. 

I am very serious when I say that, in my opinion, dimin- 
ishing incentive is the most critical long-range problem of 
business today and, by corollary, of the nation itself. The 
big things, the worth-while things in this country have 
always been the result of an extra effort, of something a 
little beyond expectations. To expect that extra effort when 
incentive is lacking is to cast human nature into a new and 
unfamiliar mold. 

While many people are moved profoundly by the good of 
mankind and all people are motivated to some extent by 
high purposes, most of us have, of necessity, somewhat more 
personal objectives. Adequate incentives, of course, differ 
with different people. Some are attracted most strongly by 
the promise of prestige. Some are more interested in leisure 
time, to follow scholarly pursuits or perhaps simply to 
commune with their souls. To some people, public notice 
or outward signs of rank and importance are alluring goals. 
For most, however, the strongest and most desirable incen- 
tive is financial reward. 

It is mot my purpose to debate the relative nobility of 
these inducements, although I see no reason to believe that 
financial gain is any less desirable than prestige or recog- 
nition, and it is certainly less stultifying than the lust for 
power or of mere social distinction. The question of worthi- 
ness is not germane to the discussion. The important thing 
is that people be encouraged to give that extra effort, for 
routine and perfunctory performance brings routine and 
perfunctory results. 

And let no one think himself immune. As rewards in the 
material sense become subject to attrition, it is my guess 
that, in time, those non-monetary incentives which now 
compensate in some fields will be subject to the same kind 
of attack, for this is not an economic question but a philo- 
sophical question, a state of mind. Who can say that a 
national attitude which will countenance the confiscation of 
reward in one area will not, in time, be reflected in others, 
to the end that the prize will lack its former luster, the rank 
and the titles lose their prestige, the acclaim ring hollow? 

As I noted earlier, I make no claims to wizardry in state- 
craft and would not dream of lecturing government as to 
what it should or should not do. But, in a broad and very 
general way, it seems to me that the role of government, in 
the economic area at least, is analogous to that of manage- 
ment in a large and diversified operation. And in this area 
where most of us here are at home, we recognize that our 
most compelling duty is to create that kind of environment 
in which people can and will give their best effort. 

So, if I have any word of advice to offer in the national 
arena, it is that the maintenance of such an atmosphere for 
the country generally represents a prime responsibility. Only 
history will ge able to say, a hundred or a thousand years 
hence, how well or how carelessly it was discharged. 
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MODERN OFFICE METHODS 





A New Dictating Machine 

A new dictating machine, perhaps the most unusual com- 
munications device ever marketed in this country, according 
to McGraw-Edison Company engineers, was released recent- 
ly at the firm’s West Orange, N. J. division, Thomas A. 
Edison Industries. 

The Edison people call it the All-Purpose Voicewriter, 
claiming “it does practically everything but think.” “One 
all-purpose unit can handle many kinds of work by simply 
plugging different sets of accessories into it,” says Richard 
Kobler, chief of the firm’s product planning staff. 

The all-purpose machine will record an executive's paper 
work dictation at his desk, in conferences, at home, or even 
on trains, planes or cars. 

The same all-purpose machine with different attachments 
enables a secretary to transcribe her boss’ recording into 
finished typing—letters, reports, memoranda. 

And by plugging a small control box into the all-purpose 
unit and hooking it up with the dial telephone system of a 
clerical firm, for example, as many as 20 persons can dictate 
into their telephones, recording by remote-control! A dif- 
ferent control box makes it possible to dictate “remotely” 
from Edison-made dictating phones. 

Commenting on remote-recording, Mr. Kobler explained, 
“Almost everyone we discuss it with asks how in heaven's 
name our all-purpose machine can be controlled from a 
great distance by a little phone on the dictator’s desk. It’s 
really simple. You just dial a different number. One starts 
the recorder, another plays back your words, others make 
marks that help the secretary do a good transcribing job. 
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And once you've dialed to start the recorder your voice im- 
pulses automatically control it. When you stop talking, it 
stops, too. When you talk again it starts recording your 
voice again.” 

He added, “It’s the same thing when you dictate on an 
Edison dictating phone. You just press buttons to do the 
same things you did by dialing different numbers in the dial 
telephone system I just mentioned.” 

“Another question nearly always asked of us,” he added, 
“is ‘what do your machines record on?’” All Edison ma- 
chines made in the last few years employ a red vinylite disc, 
like a phonograph record, he said. The disc takes 15 min- 
utes of dictation on each side and can be mailed or filed 
after it is transcribed. 

The Edison Company merged with the McGraw Electric 
Company of Elgin, Illinois in January of this year. The re- 
sult is the new McGraw-Edison Company, one of the largest 
electrical manufacturing firms in the country. 


Typewriters to Match for 
Secretaries Home Use 


The introduction of two new typewriters by Smith-Coro- 
na within the last nine months makes it possible for the 
secretary to match her office typewriter with a machine for 
home typing which is practically identical. 

This means her personal or extra business typing can be 
done at home with the same professional results she achieves 
in the office. The touch or stroke she employs for her office 
typing need not be changed, and she may switch from one 
machine to the other without any adverse effect. Typing 
experts agree that the secretary’s speed and accuracy will be 
impaired if she uses two entirely different machines. 

Hence the new Smith-Corona electric portable is perfect 
for the secretary who uses an office electric during the day. 
She can switch to the portable and back to her office ma- 
chine without any special effort and concentration, such as 
is required to change from a manual to an electric, or vice 
versa. 

The second new typewriter, a special economy model 
called the “Pacemaker,” matches the standard office type- 
writers made by Smith-Corona but is priced within the sec- 
retary's means ($179.50) as compared with the deluxe 
models. It is ideal for the skilled typist or secretary who 
prefers a full size manual machine for home typing rather 
than a smaller, lightweight portable. 

Prior to the introduction of these new typewriters, the 
secretary who wished to type at home had to choose be- 
tween standard portables and second hand typewriters. 
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Dear Members 








July, 1957 


It is a real pleasure to extend my personal greetings and those of our organization to 
every member of The National Secretaries Association (International) on the occasion of 
your Twelfth Annual Convention. 


We have, as publisher of The Secretary magazine since November, 1950, advanced 
considerable money and much time and effort in bringing the magazine to its present en- 
viable position; and it has been very gratifying to see the membership of the NSA virtual- 
ly double, the number of advertisers increase twentyfold, and the Association achieve an 
important measure of industry recognition and support. 

Our interest in the progress of NSA has not been limited to our activities as publish- 
ers nor has it been solely commercial—for we have made many friends among you and 
have enjoyed being with you at your conventions in Washington, D. C., Seattle, New 
York, Chattanooga and Detroit, as well as at numerous chapter, division and regional 
meetings. We feel we have come to know you very well. 

Because of this close relationship, we feel privileged to suggest that a special tribute is 
due one of your loyal members, Miss Gerardine “Jerry” Hill, who has gratuitously served 
your Association as editor of The Secretary for many years. The hours she has spent and the 
heart she has put into this work have contributed immeasurably to the prestige the maga- 


zine now enjoys. 


The many letters that we have received from you and from people everywhere attest 
to the quality and acceptance of your publication. Letters from members have been a con- 
stant source of inspiration to us in our work for the Association. We shall always be glad 


to hear from you. 


Cordially yours, 
REUTER & BRAGDON, INC. 


HENrY F. REUTER, Publisher 


HFR: lav 
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NEWS FROM THE FIVE CORNERS OF THE NSA 


NEWS...NEWS...NEWS...NEWS...NEWS 





ALICIA COGAN 
161 Prospect Park West 
Brooklyn 15, L. I., New York 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


A welcome to Del-Val Chapter (Ches- 
ter, Pa.), recently installed through the 
efforts of Quaker City Chapter (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Dorothy Talley is presi- 
dent of the new chapter. 

Among recent activities of Oneida 
Chapter (N. Y.) were the presentation 
of a scholarship to a local high school 
senior for further study at Keuka Col- 
lege; a sixth anniversary dinner at Cor- 
dial Manor at which Dean Dorothea 
Chandler of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries was guest speaker; and the 
annual fashion show and card party. 

Following the six sections of CPS, 
Syracuse Chapter (N. Y.) held six “buzz 
sessions,” consisting of advance assign- 
ments, panel discussion, and question- 
naires. Answers were printed in chapter 
bulletin for the benefit of those unable 
to attend the sessions. 

Fort Venango Chapter (Franklin, 
Pa.) reports 500 hours of secretarial as- 
sistance to the Venango County Heart 
Association and the Cancer Society. A 
pastry expert demonstrated cake deco- 
rating at a mother-daughter banquet in 
May. Two of the glorified cakes served 
as door prizes, while a third was cut, 
consumed, and enjoyed. 

Brockton Chapter ( Mass.) installed 
five new members at an impressive 
workshop-tea. At its May meeting the 
chapter held a “Big Sister Night,” in- 
viting secretarial students from the local 
high school to witness the IBM film, 
“The Right Touch,” and join in a dis- 
cussion of secretarial duties. 

To further its scholarship fund, Long 
Island Chapter (Nassau County N. Y.) 
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held its fourth annual dance. At the May 
meeting, hypnotist George C. Klauss 
demonstrated his amazing powers with 
President Virginia Heaphy as the re- 
sponsive subject. 

Honoring new and prospective mem- 
bers, Conestoga Chapter (Lancaster, 
Pa.) held its annual membership tea at 
the Hotel Brunswick. 

Two members of the Lewiston-Auburn 
Chapter (Maine) participated in career 
day programs at the local high school 
and Bliss Business College. A lively 
feature of an April workshop was the 
panel discussion, “What a Boss Expects 
of His Secretary—What a Secretary Ex- 
pects of Her Boss.” Mr. Dwight Pelton 
of Auburn was moderator. 

Membership Committee Chairman 
Mrs. Rosie Boyer, Pagoda Chapter 
(Reading, Pa.), has offered a prize to 
the member who brings in the most new 
members this year, and a further prize 
for the best essay on “Why I Joined 
NSA.” 

Waterbury Chapter (Conn.) held a 
discussion luncheon at which Professor 
Albert E. Burke, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Resource Economics, 
spoke on “Resources, National Power, 
and International Affairs.” Mayor Ed- 
ward Bergin was a guest; also two local 
students who were awarded scholarships 
for advanced secretarial study. 

At an April dinner at The Antlers, 
members of Presque Isle Chapter (Erie, 
Pa.) heard Lucy Ogden Norton, one of 
Erie’s leading business women, speak on 
“The Secretary in Human Relations.” In 
May the chapter held a mother-daughter 
luncheon in the Boston Store. 

For the annual mother-daughter ban- 
quet of White Rose Chapter (York, 
Pa.) at the Yorktowne Hotel, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Earle Fulton displayed and de- 
scribed her unusual collection of fans. 

Representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, and Sales 
Executives Club attended a luncheon of 


Berkshire Hills Chapter (Pittsfield, 
Mass.) at the Wendell-Sherwood Hotel. 

For the second consecutive year the 
Scranton Chapter (Pa.) awarded two 
secretarial scholarships. Scholarship Com- 
mittee Chairman Florence Litzenburger 
made the presentations at a dinner meet- 
ing of the chapter. 

Eighty bosses and secretaries at the 
fourth annual Boss Night of Providence 
Chapter (R. I.) saw Louis Gerry, presi- 
dent of Rhode Island Hospital, receive 
a Boss of the Year statuette. Henry C. 
Hart, advertising executive, spoke on 
“Secretaries I Have Known.” 

Altoona Chapter (Pa.) cleverly pub- 
licized the theme of its May workshop, 
“To Open More Doors,” by distributing 
yellow keys tied with red ribbons. Held 
at the Penn Alto Hotel, the sessions 
covered estate planning, travel planning, 
and letter writing. 

Berwick Chapter (Pa.) celebrated 
Boss Night to “King and I” theme, pro- 
viding each boss with an appropriate 
crown. Guest speaker was Mr. Gene Fry 
of the Bell Telephone Company. 

A radio raffle added to the treasury of 
Queen Anne Chapter (Suffolk County, 
N. Y.) and six new members were in- 
stalled at its May meeting. 

New Bedford Chapter (Mass.) says 
its thirteen members have “kept their 
noses to the grindstone.” They collected 
$100 toward a scholarship by selling 600 
pounds of candy; earned costs of Boss 
Night by an electric toaster raffle; and 
presented an original skit and panel dis- 
cussion at a successful Boss Night. The 
chapter also held a joint dinner meeting 
with Fall River Chapter (Mass. ). 

Completing its first year, Passaic Chap- 
ter (N. J.) has grown from eleven 
members to twenty-nine. Among its ac- 
tivities have been a cake sale, a card 
party, and a dinner at Robin Hood Inn, 
Clifton, where the Manhattan Glee Club 
entertained and Dean Harold Feldman 
of Fairleigh Dickinson was the speaker. 
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Uniontown Chapter ( Pa.) entertained 
local secretaries at a successful member- 
ship tea, held at the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Hall. Helen Costello, president of 
Pittsburgh Chapter (Pa.), explained 
NSA, and numerous applications for 
membership were filed. 

With NEVP Ethel Ambler as a guest, 
Buffalo Chapter (N. Y.) superbly host- 
essed New York State Division meeting 
May 24-26 at the Statler Hotel. High- 
light was spectacular “creative thinking” 
workshop. New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
was chosen for 1958 meeting. 


ANNE FROHMAN 
7208 Field Ave. 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


At the annual joint meeting of Poppy 
Trail Chapter (Fresno, Calif.) and 
NOMA, a panel of two secretaries and 
two members of NOMA good naturedly 
discussed “Bosses and Secretaries.” Six 
members were initiated at the June 
meeting. Congratulations! Chapter mem- 
bers met with secretaries of Visalia, 
California, to discuss plans for installing 
a new chapter. 

Installation of new officers and initia- 
tion of new members were held by Po- 
mona Chapter (Calif.) on June 26. 
Mrs. Fagg and Mrs. Wanda Fosdick at- 
tended the California Division meeting 
at Long Beach, May 24 and 25, as dele- 
gate and alternate delegate. 

Orange Empire Chapter (Santa Ana, 
Calif.) held its annual meeting at The 
Palms, Anaheim, California. In his talk, 
“Human Relations in Industry,” Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Baum, manager Industrial and 
Public Relations, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Anaheim, recommended reading the 
Bible, the Declaration of Independence, 
and any good volume on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. He emphasized that 
job satisfaction must be earned; success- 
ful human relations in industry start 
with the individual dignity of man; the 
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individual's time and skills are his capi- 
tal; all are physically or emotionally 
handicapped to perform certain jobs. 
Mr. Baum concluded his talk with the 
showing of photographs of paraplegics 
at work in his organization. Three mem- 
bers attended the spring Southern Cali- 
fornia CPS luncheon at The Turf restau- 
rant, Rivera, California. 

Kaw Chapter (Topeka, Kans.) cele- 
brated its 15th birthday at the workshop 
sponsored jointly with Washburn Uni- 
versity, Topeka. The CPS program was 
explained by Mrs. Juanita Ellis, Division 
secretary. Three chapter members led a 
panel discussion on Better Letters, Bet- 
ter Learning, Better Living. 

Mrs. Marie Power, Division president, 
installed newly elected officers of Chris- 
tine Chapter (Newton, Kans.) at a 
beautiful candlelight installation service 
on May 26. Guests included a number of 
members of Minisa Chapter (Wichita, 
Kans. ). 

Seventy-five members of Westport 
Chapter (Kansas City, Mo.) enjoyed an 
educational open house and tour of 
Remington Rand’s business center in 
Kansas City. A film, “The Typewriter in 
Business,” which shows the progress of 
the typewriter from its beginning, was 
scheduled for continuous showing. Of 
particular interest was a display of Rem- 
ington Rand typewriters from the earli- 
est model of the 1873 vintage to the 
gold plated 15 millionth machine, the 
“99” Calculator and the Univac. To top 
off the evening with a little froth for 
feminine appeal, a delightful style show 
was staged by Peck & Peck, with five 
comely Westporters pirouetting grace- 
fully in charming styles ranging from 
beach wear to the chic dress-up ensemble. 

More than 150 girls attended the first 
annual Secretaries Workshop co-spon- 
sored by Hawthorn Chapter (Springfield, 
Mo.) and the Women’s Division of the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce. The 
program included talks by prominent 
business men and women on subjects of 
vital interest to today’s secretary. Mrs. 
Frances Banger, chapter president, spoke 
on The National Secretaries Association 
and the Certified Professional Secretary. 
As a result of the meeting, fifteen new 
members were recruited. The day's ac- 


tivities were climaxed with a banquet 
honoring secretaries and their bosses. 
Mrs. Frances Banister, vice president in 
charge of Media, Crook Advertising 
Agency, Dallas, was guest speaker. An 
award was made to Mrs. Josephine 
Roush, Springfield’s Secretary of the 
Year. 

Twenty-three secretaries and bosses 
attended the second annual Executives 
Night dinner sponsored by Santa Fe 
Chapter (N. Mex.). Governor Edwin L. 
Mechem presented the trophy to the 
Boss of the Year, John A. Fairly, district 
highway engineer. Selection of the top 
1956-1957 boss was made via an old- 
fashioned spelling bee. The list of words 
used was prepared by Lucille Sampson, 
CPS, assistant professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at Highlands University. 
Another highlight was the presentation 
of a scholarship to a high school girl 
who plans to major in business educa- 
tion at college. 

Southwestern Vice President Mrs. 
Eleanor Lavelle, CPS, installed the new 
officers of Bryan-College Station Chap- 
ter (Bryan, Tex.) on May 14. Other 
guests were Texas-Louisiana Division 
President Ruth Williams, CPS, and 
Gertrude Birkman, CPS, both of Hous- 
ton Chapter. 

Houston Chapter (Tex.) held its 
fourth and final orientation meeting of 
the year on May 4. SWVP Mrs. Eleanor 
Lavelle, CPS, was the principal speaker 
at the chapter’s monthly meeting, dis- 
cussing the St. Louis convention. Four 
scholarships were awarded by the chap- 
ter; two at the University of Houston 
and two at Massey Business College. 
Thirty-five secretaries took the CPS ex- 
amination at the University of Houston. 
A number of Houston’s CPSs had lunch 
with the group to encourage them and 
wish them well. 

“Add an ‘S’ to Teamwork” was the 
provocative title of Mrs. Phyllis Ed- 
monds’ talk at the annual banquet of 
Will Rogers Chapter (Tulsa, Okla.). 
Taking her cue from Oklahoma Univer- 
sity’s champion “Big Red” football team, 
Mrs. Edmonds called attention to an- 
other great All-American team — the 
secretary and her boss, and how “steam- 
work” can make teamwork in business 
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NEWS from the Five Corners of the NSA 









1. Setting a good example at membership tea of Quinnipiack 
Chapter (New Haven, Conn.) are Elizabeth Rowlands, Con- 
necticut Division secretary; Joyce Hutchinson, president Quin- 
nipiack Chapter; Frances Dickinson, director NSHA; and Mrs. 
Ceil Forte, membership chairman. Guests from Hartford, Mil- 
ford, and Norwich-New London Chapters attended tea. 


2. Members of Hazelton Chapter (Pa.) discuss plans-for cen- 
tennial of City of Hazelton with Mr. Thomas Tito of WAZL 
radio station. Chapter has volunteered services for celebration 
to be observed July 4-13. Shown with Mr. Tito are Kathryn 
Kahler, president, Jeannette Romig, Letitia Valleri, Mary Ro- 
mano, and Pepsita Karvounis. 


3. Mrs. Phyllis Edmonds, guest speaker at Will Rogers Chap- 
ter (Tulsa, Oklahoma) annual banquet. 


4. Smiling approval as the new Colorado Division president 
takes the gavel are the other Division officers: Sophia Tranas 
of Denver, Treas.; Mrs. Norma Johnson of Pueblo, sec’y.; Joy 
Straayer of Grand Junction, vice pres.; and Mildred Waldon 
of Colorado Springs, Pres. 


5. Typifying a project of many NSA chapters, Waterloo Chap- 
ter (Iowa) President Mrs. Lynn Glidden (right) presents a 
scholarship to Barbara Burns as Dr. Frances E. Merrill observes. 
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6. Preparing for a television show are (1 to r) Mr. Victor 
Mariani of KMGM-TV; St. Paul Chapter (Minn.) President 
Mrs. Ethelyn Essler; Joy Johnson, former national Secretary of 
the Year; Mary Lambert, chapter Secretary of the Year; and 
(seated) guest Mrs. Charles A. Ward. 


7. Committee chairmen for London Centennial Chapter (Ont.) 
second Secretarial Seminar: front row, Mary A. Carney, Semi- 
nar chairman; Merle M. Law, chapter pres.; Phyllis E. Living- 
ston, Finance; Lois M. Johnston, Luncheon. Back row, M. 
Yvonne Brown, Program; Carolyn E. Stonyk, Favors and 
Appreciation; Margaret E. Barker, Publicity; J. Eileen Coombs, 
Registration; and Phyllis Richmond, Hospitality. 


8. Sixteen Illinois CPSs meet during the Illinois Division meet- 
ing at the LeClaire Hotel, Moline, Illinois, April 26-28. 


9. Officers of the newly installed Greeneville Chapter (Tenn.) : 
Dora Carter, pres.; Louise Gass, rec. sec’y.; Luella Ford, vice 
pres.; Willie Ottinger, corres. sec’y.; and Helen King, treas. 


10. Margaret Tompos, Dolores Kozielska, and Helen Lantz, 
chairman and co-chairmen of the West Virginia Division meet- 
ing which was held in Weirton, West Virginia. 


11. Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, being greeted by Julia Parks of 
Presidential Chapter (Washington, D. C.). Mrs. Lee spoke to 
the Capital, Executive, and Presidential Chapters. 
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and industry more effective. Mrs. Ed- 
monds emphasized that cooperation, 
even under the most difficult circum- 
stances, helps any employee climb the 
ladder of success. And doing just a little 
more than the job requires is a sure sign 
of putting “steam” into teamwork. 


Approximately 150 secretaries at- 
tended Palo Dura Chapter’s (Amarillo, 
Tex.) annual seminar. The theme of the 
seminar, “To Open More Doors,” was 
also the theme of an address given by 
Mrs. Edna Roop, Pelican Chapter 
(Shreveport, La.). Another featured talk, 
“Education—As It Applies to the Secre- 
tary,” was given by Della Bates, educa- 
tional director for IBM, Dallas. Four 
members of Caprock Chapter (Lubbock, 
Tex.) and two members of Los Alamos 
Chapter (N. Mex.) atended the seminar. 


Big Spring Chapter (Tex.) was in- 
stalled by Caprock Chapter (Lubbock, 
Tex.) on May 18 at a dinner meeting at 
the Wagon Wheel restaurant. Officers 
were installed by Virginia Bell, past 
president of the Texas-Louisiana Divi- 
sion. The invocation was given by Chap- 
lain William Ludlum of Webb Air Force 
Base. The welcome address was given by 
Mayor G. W. Dabney of Big Spring. 
Guests included five members from Palo 
Dura Chapter (Amarillo, Tex.) and two 
secretaries from Abilene, Texas. 


DOROTHY STEPAN 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
531 South 18th St. 


Apt. 309 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Kachina Chapter (Pueblo, Colo.) 
entertained 70 NSA members from ten 
chapters at the third annual Colorado 
Division meeting on May 18. Appearing 
on the program were Margaret Hese- 
mann, Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries, and Mrs. Lily Okura, NWVP. At 
the banquet, Mrs. Clyde Barden discussed 
“The Value of Friendship.” Outstanding 
chapter achievements were shared as the 
presidents of Hermosa Cliffs (Durango), 
Denver, and Pikes Peak (Colorado 
Springs) Chapters described activities 
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which have improved chapter public 
relations during the year. The two-year- 
old hostess chapter was honored for 
gaining the most new members during 
the year and for submitting the largest 
number of cases for the Casebook. Presi- 
dent Mrs. Norma Johnson received an 
individual award for providing the most 
cases. The 1958 Division meeting will 
be held in Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Pioneer Chapter (Fremont, Nebr.) 
was hostess to the Nebraska-South Da- 
kota Division meeting on May 25. All 
five chapters in the Division were rep- 
resented and two Sioux Chapter (Sioux 
City, lowa) members were guests. Mrs. 
Lily Okura, NWVP, reported on na- 
tional and division news. Mr. E. A. 
Jaksha, district manager of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company, and 
Dr. E. B. Keisler, president of Central 
Lutheran Seminary, spoke on the theme, 
“To Open More Doors.” The 1958 Di- 
vision meeting will be held in Omaha, 
Nebraska, with Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter be- 
ing the hostess chapter. 


Sixty-seven participants representing 
eight chapters enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mt. Ranier Chapter (Tacoma, Wash.) 
at the fifth annual Washington Division 
meeting. Martha Rosamond, national 
president, was honored guest. An open 
house was held in the penthouse of the 
Olympus Hotel. Mayor John H. Ander- 
son of Tacoma extended the welcome at 
the opening session. Luncheon speakers 
included Mrs. Jeanette Tomlinson, on 
“Passports to International Relations,” 
and Mrs. Helena O’Neel, head of the 
Business Administration Department of 
Tacoma Vocational Technical School 
and an honorary member of NSA, who 
described her recent “Parade through 
Europe.” Entertainment for the meeting 
consisted of musical numbers by mem- 
ber Rita Benham and her sister, and a 
TV skit presented by NSA members. 


A second new chapter sponsored by 
Gopher Chapter (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
this year is the Fargo-Moorhead Chap- 
ter, installed on May 18. Two scholar- 
ships to local business colleges were 
awarded by the chapter this year. 


Waterloo Chapter (Iowa) initiated 
its scholarship project this year by 





awarding a $50 scholarship to Barbara 
Burns. : 

Also awarding a secretarial scholar- 
ship for the first time was Mt. Rush- 
more Chapter (Rapid City, S. Dak.). 
Luisa Jatoba of Rapid City High School 
was the recipient of a $100 scholarship 
to the secretarial school of her choice in 
the state. Miss Jatoba was born in Brazil. 
Two members-at-large were initiated in 
May. Five applicants from the chapter 
qualified to take the CPS exam. 


Seventeen Oregon Trail Chapter 
(Portland, Ore.) members took the CPS 
exam this spring. A social get-together 
was held Saturday evening following the 
exam at the home of member Phyllis 
Gurney. 

The Scholarship Fund of Ak-Sar-Ben 
Chapter (Omaha, Nebr.) was enriched 
by the proceeds of an annual style show 
held May 11, in which chapter members 
were models. 

Melior Vita Chapter (Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak.) sponsored a secretarial workshop 
in May. A comedy hat review provided 
entertainment for a mother - daughter 
banquet. 

Tall Corn Chapter (Council Bluffs, 
Iowa) was in charge of table decorations 
for the annual senior tea, theme for 
which was “Flying High.” The May 
meeting featured a mother - daughter 
banquet. 

Mothers of Sal-Ute Chapter (Salt 
Lake City, Utah) members were dinner 
guests of the chapter in May and heard 
Miss Boo reviewed by Helen Kimball. 
The chapter presented a subscription to 
The Secretary to the University of 
Utah. Virginia Colt was the recipient of 
the chapter’s $100 scholarship. 

The Marie Ricketts Wilson scholar- 
ship awarded jointly by Sioux Chapter 
(Sioux City, Iowa) and the National 
Business Training School was given to 
Robert Rae Anderson. 

Cornhusker Chapter (Lincoln, Nebr.) 
initiated five new members in May, 
making a total of 14 new members 
during the current year and setting a 
new membership record of 57 members. 

Hawkeye Chapter (Des Moines, 
Iowa) enlisted a total of 11 new mem- 
bers during the current year, five of 
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whom were initiated in May. Chapter 
members enjoyed a travel-talk and pic- 
tures of “Vacation Days in Mexico.” 


SARA BELLE BROWN 
Huntingdon College 
Montgomery, Alabama 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Greeneville Chapter (Tenn.) was in- 
stalled by Yvonne Lovely, VP of the 
Tennessee Division. Mrs. Nellena Mc- 
Queen, president of Tri-Cities Chapter 
(Johnson City, Tenn.), assisted by Mrs. 
Virginia Taylor, installed the local of- 
ficers. Rosa Miller, SEVP, spoke on the 
history and structure of NSA. 





Capital, Executive, and Presidential 
Chapters (Washington, D. C.) joined 
to hear Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, 
former mayor of Portland, Oregon, and 
presently chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, speak. Julia 
Parks represented the three chapters at 
the Hecht Company-Charm Magazine 
fashion show at the Mayflower Hotel. 


“Woman's Role in Modern Life,” the 
theme of the workshop held by the San 
Juan Chapter (P. R.) at the University 
of Puerto Rico, discussed the woman in 
public life, at home, in the field of pub- 
lic relations, and her contribution to 
culture. It was a very successful work- 
shop. Dr. Rafael Pico, secretary of the 
treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, was elected Boss of the Year. 


Weirton Chapter (W. Va.) was 
hostess to the West Virginia Division 
Meeting May 10-12. All chapters in the 
Division were represented! Mrs. Lilyan 
Miller, past Association president, de- 
livered the principal address. 


Seven members from Palm Beaches 
Chapter (Fla.) attended the installation 
of the newest chapter in Florida—Holly- 
wood Chapter! Ten members attended 
the Florida Division Meeting at Miami 
Beach. 
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Charleston Chapter (W. Va.) spon- 
sored a benefit bridge party and style 
show for their scholarship fund, more 
than doubling their goal through this 
affair. Members modeled the clothes. 


Mrs. Rose Merritt of Savannah, presi- 
dent of Georgia Division, spoke to the 
Rome Chapter (Ga.) on “The Keys to 
Open More Doors.” 


Boss of the Year, Mr. Pete Lins, and 
Secretary of the Year, Mrs. Hertha Bish- 
er, each received a scroll as symbolic of 
this honor from the members of Fort 
Pierce Chapter (Fla. ). 


Spindlette Chapter (Gastonia, N. C.) 
selected Andrea Lane Long to receive 
the scholarship which is given to a sen- 
ior commercial student at Ashley High 
School. 


Bluefield Chapter (W. Va.) reports 
giving an educational award in the 
amount of $50 and a growing interest in 
NSA in their area. 


Six new members were initiated into 
the Atlanta Chapter (Ga.) on May 20. 
A secretarial scholarship for the fall 
term at the Georgia State College of 
Business Administration was presented 
to Marjorie Edwards, an honor graduate 
of Hoke Smith High School. 


Roanoke Chapter (Va.) held its an- 
nual Executives Night with 135 secre- 
taries and bosses attending. A scholar- 
ship was presented to a student to fur- 
ther her secretarial training. 


Mrs. Vi Brewer was chosen Secretary 
of the Year by the St. Petersburg Chap- 
ter (Fla.) on the basis of work con- 
tributed to the chapter during the year. 
The chapter met with the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America and five mem- 
bers presented an outline of their re- 
spective fields of secretarial work. 


Chapter of the City Beautiful (Or- 
lando, Fla.) presented Judith Bushman, 
senior at Edgewater High School, a 
$300 scholarship to attend Orlando Jun- 
ior College! Eight members took the 
CPS exam at the University of Tampa. 


Malabouchia Chapter (Jackson, Miss. ) 
and the University of Mississippi, De- 
partment of Extension, co-sponsored the 
second annual Secretarial Institute. 


Speaker Dr. Theodore Woodward of 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
stressed that a “secretary should have 
status in an organization and is a part 
of the integrated American team of 
management. It is not the standard, but 
the variable that makes a good secretary. 
Be a grammar girl instead of a glamour 
girl in the secretarial field.” 


Miami Chapter (Fla.) was hostess to 
the Florida Division Meeting and Rosa 
Miller, SEVP, at the Golden Gate Hotel, 
May 24-26. 


Union Pacific Railroad Company's 
travel consultant, Marjorie Harker, gave 
many helpful ideas on various aspects of 
travel to the Capital Chapter ( Washing- 
ton, D. C.) at the dinner meeting held 
in the International Room of the Occi- 
dental Restaurant. 


Coral Gables Chapter (Fla.) selected 
Mrs. Emelie Wirth, secretary of the year 
and her boss, Mr. George B. Caster, as 
boss of the year, during Executives Night 
at the Riviera Country Club. 


Mrs. Louise Bushnell, program direc- 
tor of women’s activities for NAM, 
spoke to the Delaware Chapter (Wil- 
mington, Del.) on “Women Today as 
Compared to Yesterday.” A one-year 
scholarship was awarded to Sharon D. 
Schneider to Goldey Beacom School of 
Business. Fifteen members attended the 
Delaware-Maryland-District of Colum- 
bia Division Meeting in Hagerstown. 


Oak Ridge Chapter (Tenn.) Execu- 
tives Night at the Oak Terrace was the 
scene of a three-act melodrama, “Up the 
Ladder” or “Virtue Is Its Own Reward,” 
written by Yvonne Lovely! This skit 
portrayed the trials and tribulations of 
secretaries when the field was new to 
women. Six new members were initiated. 


Gifts were presented to the Boss of 
the Year, Secretary of the Year, and the 
Secretary of Tomorrow during the Beck- 
ley Chapter (W. Va.) Executives Night. 
Mr. Lawrence T. Forbes spoke on “Open 
the Door to Brighter Horizons.” 

With twenty-three members at the 
Georgia Division Meeting in Augusta, 
Savannah Chapter (Ga.) won the at- 
tendance award! 
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Z. G. MCCANCE, CPS 
404 Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


“To Open More Doors” was the 
theme of the Wisconsin Division Meet- 
ing hostessed by Racine Chapter (Ra- 
cine, Wisc.) May 3-5. Highlights of the 
meeting were an address by Mrs. Mary 
Parr, faculty member of Marquette Uni- 
versity, entitled “A Sense of Personal 
Command,” and an address by Clare 
Jennings, GLVP, following the Sunday 
brunch. 

Galesburg Chapter ([Ill.) held its first 
Boss Night this year. The speaker was 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known edu- 
cator. His subject, “Hurrah For Fools,” 
reminded his listeners that many of our 
important inventors were labeled as fools. 


Tire Town Chapter (Akron, Ohio) 
sponsored a successful Seventh Annual 
Secretarial Conference. More than 200 
enthusiastic secretaries attended the one 
day meeting, listened to inspiring speak- 
ers, and took part in eight workshops 
covering the subjects in the CPS pro- 
gram as well as hobbies—photography, 
painting, and ceramics. Many industries 
paid the registration fees. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company led the list by send- 
ing 83. Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Goodyear Aircraft, Ohio Edison, 
and some of the small companies sent 
secretaries to the conference. 


Members of Milwaukee Chapter 
(Wisc.) completed a course at Mar- 
quette University in “Business Theory 
For Secretaries” in preparation for the 
CPS examination. It was necessary to 
limit registration to 47. Subjects covered 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Economics, and Law. A very successful 
card party and style show were spon- 
sored in the spring for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund. Three prominent busi- 
nessmen judged a North Division High 
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School senior as winner of this year’s 
$200 award to be used in furthering her 
training for the secretarial field. 

Kewanee Chapter (Ill.) members 
were treated to a viewing of slides bor- 
rowed from the Smithsonian Institute. 
They showed gowns of the wives of 
Presidents of the United States and of- 
ficial hostesses. Commentary included in- 
teresting facts about the gowns and 
wearers. 


“Looking to the Future” was the 
theme of the Michigan Division Meet- 
ing hostessed by Huron Valley Chapter 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.) May 18 and 19. 
The Saturday program included a talk 
on investments and securities by Joseph 
H. Detweiler, vice president-adminis- 
trative, of Argus Cameras Division of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Dr. Mary 
Virginia Moore, NSA educational con- 
sultant, spoke on “Professional Charac- 
teristics.” Guest speaker at the Saturday 
evening banquet was Dr. Robert I. 
Crane, assistant professor of history at 
the University of Michigan and research 
associate in psychiatry in the Mental 
Health Research Unit. His subject was 
“Problems of Studying Group Behavior 
in Transition.” Sunday morning speak- 
ers were GLVP Clare Jennings and Dr. 
Irene Place, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Glass City Chapter (Toledo, Ohio) in 
collaboration with the Toledo chapters 
of NOMA, Medical Assistants, and Pub- 
lic School Secretaries sponsored the 
Fourth Secretarial Institute. Registra- 
tions totaled 300—40 of whom were 
senior high school students and guests of 
Glass City Chapter. A. L. Bittikofer, 
supervisor of character education in 
Cleveland schools, gave the keynote 
speech, “Human Engineering.” Four 
workshops were conducted: “Speech and 
Its Importance in Business” by Walter 
Eyer, director of the Walter Eyer Theatre 
School, Cincinnati; “What Every Work- 
ing Girl Should Know about Her Mon- 
ey” by J. Herbert of Toledo Trust Com- 
pany; “The Liberally Educated Person” 
by Kathryn Bloom, supervisor of art 
education at Toledo Museum of Art; and 
“Professionalism and the Secretary” by 





R. R. Mueller, general controller of New 
Idea Division, AVCO Manufacturing 
Corporation. 

Members of Rock River Chapter (East 
Moline-Moline-Rock Island-Silvis, Ill.) 
were hostesses for the Illinois Division 
Meeting. There was a social hour Friday 
evening and a visit to The Plantation. 
Guests viewed exhibits Saturday morn- 
ing and toured Rock Island Arsenal and 
Blackhawk State Park followed by lunch- 
eon and a style show at Watch Tower 
Inn. Following the business meeting, a 
representative of Dale Carnegie Insti- 
tute gave a demonstration on how to 
remember names. After the banquet in 
the Ski-Hi ballroom, members were en- 
tertained by the Rock Island Bell Air 
Explorer Squadron II, a nationally fa- 
mous group of Scouts. They are known 
as WaWaTaSee Katsina Dancers. The 
name WaWaTaSee (Dancing Morning 
Star) was given the director by the 
Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin. Kat- 
sina means “Interpreters of the Gods.” 
The Sunday morning program consisted 
of a devotional period, the business 
meeting, and an inspiring talk by GLVP 
Clare Jennings—"“I Light My Candle 
from Their Torches.” 


Typaleta Chapter (Huntington, Ind.) 
entertained prospective members at a 
recent meeting when eleven members of 
Tawasi Chapter (Fort Wayne, Ind.) 
joined them. The purposes of NSA were 
explained, and the importance of the 
CPS Program was emphasized, also the 
recognition it is getting from employers. 
Prosecuting Attorney J. Edward Roush 
gave his opinion of the ideal secretary, 
adding that the standards of an office 
can be influenced by her. He told of 
interesting and unusual cases he has 
handled as prosecutor. 

Forest City Chapter (Cleveland, 
Ohio) was privileged to have the Direc- 
tor of the Occupational Planning De- 
partment of Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion speak recently on “Women in the 
World of Work.” A raffle sponsored by 
the chapter’s Ways and Means Commit- 
tee enriched the treasury by $420 and 
gave the winner a theatre weekend in 
New York. 
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WELCOME 


NEW CHAPTERS 


MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
(Diablo Vista Chapter ) 


President 
Mrs. Charles Simpson 
Contra Costa Tuberculosis & 

Health Association 

502 Ward 
Martinez, Calif. 

Vice President 
Mrs. Marie A. Tull _ 
Television Transmission, Inc. 
908 Ferry Street 
Martinez, Calif. 

Secretary 
Mrs. Florence Keller 
708 Susana Street 
Martinez, Calif. 

Treasurer 
Mrs. Audrey T. Williams 
Television Transmission, Inc. 
908 Ferry Street 
Martinez, Calif. 


CORSICANA, TEXAS 
(Corsicana Chapter ) 


President 
Mrs. Floy N. Smith 
2907 College Circle North 
Corsicana, Texas 


Vice President 
Wardine Magnenat 
P. O. Box 
Corsicana, Texas 
Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Anita Christie 
301 North 7th Street 
Corsicana, Texas 
Corresponding Secretary 
Jane Smith 
1529 West 4th Avenue 
Corsicana, Texas 


Treasurer 
Eula Faye Threet 
P. O. Box 607 
Corsicana, Texas 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
(Red Bud Chapter ) 


President 
Mrs. Milda McAlearney 
1306 First Street, North 
Fargo, E 

Vice President 
Mrs. Maxine C. Tri 
1624 Fourth Street, South 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Phyllis Stave 
Northland Greyhound Lines 
502 N. P. Avenue 
Fargo, N. D. 

Recording Secretary 
Gertrude K. Smith 
214 Fourth Street, South 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Treasurer 
Mrs. LaVerne Gillum 
i Co. 
5 North 14th Street 
Fargo, N. D. 
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GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE 
(Greeneville Chapter ) 


President 
Dora Carter 
Route 3 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


Vice President 
Mrs. Luella Ford 
802 Tusculum Boulevard 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


Corresponding Secretary 
Willie F. Ottinger 
105 Ell Street 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


Recording Secretary 
Louise Gass 
Route 1 
Afton, Tennessee 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Helen King 
Route 8° 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
(Hamilton Chapter) 


President 
Mrs. Hilda D. Loos 
673 Franklin Avenue 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Vice President 
Mrs. Jean Canter 
2728 Hamilton-Mason Road 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Martha V. Boell 


790 Shady Lane 
Fairfield, Ohio 


Recording Secretary 
Margie Mayes 
967 Main Street, Apt. 2 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Edith M. Kimble 
532 Millville Avenue 
Hamilton, Ohio 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 
(Carbondale Chapter) 


President 
Mrs. Edith S. Harris 
912 West Linden Street 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Vice President 
Genevieve Farner 
20644 West Walnut 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Corresponding Secretary 
Christine Turok 
318 West Pecan, Apt. G 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Frieda S. Mathis 
304 South Oakland Avenue 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Valada Smith 
22014 West Main Street 
Carbondale, Illinois 


CHANGES IN OFFICER DIRECTORY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
(Saginaw Chapter) 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
(Pomona Chapter ) 


President Treasurer 
Diana Fagg yg + M. Harris 
981 Milford Avenue P. O. Box 886 


Pomona, California Saginaw, Michigan 
LARAMIE, WYOMING SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
(Laramie Chapter ) (River Bend Chapter ) 

President Vice President 


Mrs. Louise R. Moore Mrs. Betty Jo Stepniewski 
1316 Canby Street 19597 Paxson Drive, South 
Laramie, Wyoming South Bend, Indiana 


ARKANSAS DIVISION PRESIDENT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Juanita Humphrey (Golden Gate Chapter ) 


¥ os Forest., Inc. Treasurer 
Ox 
Hot Springs, Arkansas ay ge eoay mee 


San Francisco, California 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
(Yellow Banks Chapter) NEW CHAPTER NAME 


Secret 
"Kar Falkerton Galveston County Chapter 
Galveston County, Texas 


1009 West 2nd Street 
Owensboro, Kentucky (Was Mainline Chapter) 


Da, ol 
Reside 


Annual Convention 
Time: July 17-20 
Place: St. Louis, Missouri 
Hostess: St. Louis Chapter 





Regional Conferences 

Northwestern District 
Region I 

Time: November 1-2-3 

Place: Washington Hotel, Seattle, Washington 
Region III 

Time: October 18-19-20 

Place: Kirkwood Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa 


Southwestern District 


California-Arizona Regional Conference 
Time: October 12-13 
Place: Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, California 


Ark-Kan-Mo-Okla Regional Conference 
Time: November 2-3 
Place: Town House, Kansas City, Kansas 


Tex-La-NM Regional Conference 
Time: November 9-10 
Place: Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 
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EBS 


The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 
significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stand for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 


Elizabeth Miller 
2101 Walnut Ste, Apt. 723 
Pnilaidelpnia 3, Pa, S 





